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Tsar came next. For fear of Nihilist attempts on his life
he left his camouflaged saloon carriage at a suburban
station. Thousands of soldiers lined his route, police
and detectives swarmed round him like bees, and the
citizens of Vienna never saw him at all.1

But in tranquil Hesse the Autocrat felt himself safe;
he and the Tsarina went there a few weeks later. They
stayed at the castle of Wolfsgarten outside Darmstadt,
and walked about the park unattended, and played lawn
tennis and went to the theatre. Here was an admirable
opportunity for the Emperor to have quiet talks with
him, as Queen Victoria had had in that domestic fortnight
at Balmoral seven years ago, which promised so well and
performed so little. William visited the Tsar at Wolfs-
garten and, pursuing the well-trodden paths of his own
diplomacy, tried to sow distrust between Russia and
France. This was more than ever desirable now, for the
Anglo-French entente was approaching ratification, and
who knew what unwelcome combination might develop
out of that ? The Tsar was the most pious, the most
religious of men, and William renewed in personal con-
versation the theme of one of his letters. He deplored,
just as his grandfather Albert had done, the utter godless-
ness of the frivolous French. They were unthinkable
allies for a Christian monarch: moreover, they were an
antimonarchical nation, prone to revolution and regicide:
was it wise to link the fortunes of Holy Russia with such
atheistical cut-throats ? Nor had the French Government
any more sense of honour than their new friend, perfidious
Albion. But it was impossible to get anything out of
the Tsar; he smiled, he shook his head over the impious,

1 Billow, Memoirs,   1897-1903,  pp.  613,  614;   Lee,   King Edward  VII,
ii. p. 263.